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smart appearance. Later they carried off the Efficiency Cup presented to the best division in the Metropolitan Corps The Art Students' Club, under the fostering care of Mr! and Mrs. T. Hancock Nunn, discovered unexpected talent, fostered deep friendships, and provided not only many opportunities for valuing nature, but also an art-room which enabled students to do quiet work on Sundays, and humbler people to share their pleasure in beauty. The Council reported:
1902.—The Art Room was formed to carry out a hope of Mrs. Banaeu, who planned to hold there a sort of picture soiree on Thursday evenings.* Talks were arranged, pictures were brought, books were gathered, and some very pleasant evenings were enjoyed. Mrs. Barnett's illness took away her help, and so the plan was not kept up through the whole winter. But enough was done to show^that men and women will come to look at pictures and spend quiet hours enjoying the talk of people who can tell their meaning and value. The plan lies waiting for workers,
The largest of the Toynbee societies was the Travellers' Club, numbering at its zenith 234 members. It grew out of the resolve we registered in St. Peter's at Borne, to show the St. Jude's workers some of the marvels we were enjoying. For seven years the seed lay dormant but never forgotten, and when Toynbee Hall was built and Mr. Bolton King whole-heartedly threw his life and work into East London, it became possible to bring it to fruition. Italy was our first goal, and so during the winter of 1887 the wouid-be travellers heard lectures, saw photographs, and read books on Italy and her history, Florence and her art, Milan and her galleries, and Antwerp and her buildings. Neither were the conditions of the countries passed en route neglected, and we were further instructed on Switzerland's government and Belgium's trade.
How well I recall the last meeting of that winters work, when everyone was bubbling with excitement and we were harangued on minimum baggage, and received one of Mr. Barnett's inimitable addresses on unselfishness in travel. On our return we heard much chafi on that sermonette, i* being reported by friends who had seen us in the train crossing the Alps that we were all huddled together in the centres of the carriages, everybody being too unselfish to look out of the windows in case another's view should be intercepted 1 However, though that was a fiction, it is true that there could not be a party more possessed with the spirit of helpfulness and camaraderie, or more probiio of , ~ —